LORD CLIVE                          CHAP.

At the head of the state was the Padishah/ whose
will was law. He was absolute and irresponsible;
exercising power of life and death over his subjects;
and there was no check on his actions except the dread
of rebellion or assassination. The Mogul sovereigns re-
tained something of the nomadic habits of their ances-
tors. When the Court was not at Delhi or Lahore they
wandered over their Empire with vast armies, which
wasted the country as completely as the hordes of*
Ghenghiz and Timour. The camp of Jahangir, according
to Sir Thomas Roe, was twenty miles in circumference.
The Padishah and his chief officers had their elephants,
their seraglios^ and their servants ; each horseman had
his grasscutter and syce; and all pz-ivate soldiers their
wives and children. A bazaar, or movable town of
shops, followed the camp and ministered to its wants.
The whole country was requisitioned and exhausted ;
and the ryots starved whilst the soldiers of the Padishah
feasted. Subadars and Nawabs followed the example of
their sovereign. The camp of Nasir Jung is said to
have contained two hundred thousand fighting men
and five hundred thousand followers. The Nawab of
Arcot, when paying a visit to the Governor of Madras,
travelled with ten elephants, five thousand sepoys, and
ten thousand followers, besides horsemen. The native
armies, vast as they were, had no real elements of
strength. The leaders were inexperienced in modern
war, and ignorant of the advantages of discipline. They
were not wanting in personal courage, but they were
superstitious, strict observers of lucky and unlucky days,
and firm believers in omens. If the beasts in their
menageries were savage they attacked the enemy, if they